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Abstract: Recent considerations on the impact of culture on eating disorders have challenged the purely medical 
model where eating disorders are seen as clinical diseases. This paper draws from these considerations and 
focuses on disgust as a cultural phenomenon and its role in eating disorders in twenty-first-century South Korean 
fiction. Disgust is situated within a culture and works on the principle of avoidance. South Korea is a meat-eating 
society with its roots in patriarchy and no room for deviance. This paper explores The Vegetarian (2015) by Han 
Kang, and the main character Yeong-hye’s disgust towards meat-eating as a repudiation of societal norms and its 
accompanying violence. It situates her eating disorder as an attempt at emancipating herself from the prescriptive 
roles that society ascribes to her and attaining control over herself; Yeong-hye’s anorexia is associated with the 
trauma she experiences. Through the application of Julia Kristeva’s concept of abjection, this paper interrogates 
the ideas of disgust in The Vegetarian. The paper also contributes to the existing research in the medical realm by 
underlining the role of culture in diseases and disorders in women. 
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Introduction 

Earlier, eating disorders belonged only to the realm of medical sciences and were diseases that 
needed medical diagnosis and treatment. Instead, scholars such as Susan Bordo (1995) and William lan 
Miller (1998) have proposed a conceptualization of eating disorders from a cultural perspective. Joan 
Jacobs Brumberg defines disease as a “cultural artifact defined and redefined over time” (qtd. in Bordo 
64). With the onset of interest in tracing the factors that contribute to eating disorders, it became 
discernible that culture plays a vital role, too. Since eating disorders are more common in women 
(Hesse-Biber et al.; Rayworth et al.; Costa-Font and Jofre-Bonet; Reiter and Davis), this paper aims at a 
gendered reading of eating disorders within a culture. The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders 5 acknowledges culture-related diagnostic issues when it comes to eating disorders (American 
Psychiatric Association 342). Karen Barker and Graham C L Davey’s study suggests that people with 
eating disorders display higher levels of disgust sensitivity (qtd. in Powell et al. 169). Disgust is a cultural 
phenomenon enriched with meanings that society ascribes to it—culture draws the binary between the 
disgusting and the acceptable, thereby also creating a dichotomy between them and us. 

For instance, Charles Darwin takes the example of a man with smears of soup in his beard—this sight 
might seem disgusting to people, but neither the soup nor the man is disgusting. He also puts forth the 
example of a ‘naked savage’ touching a piece of meat, thereby rendering it disgusting (Miller 1). This 
conceptualization shows how culture produces meanings and assigns an object or person the status of 
being disgusting. Food is a crucial aspect of cultural identity—the act of choosing food, preparing it, and 
serving it is reflective of power dynamics and the dominant culture (Ogden 75; Adams 47). Thus food, 
culture, and disgust are intricately linked. 


The defining and redefining of a disease depending on culture is evident through the study of the history of 
female hysteria that was considered to be a disease that inflicted women, and is no longer recognized as a disease. 
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This is reflected in Han Kang’s novel The Vegetarian, which tells the story of Yeong-hye, a woman 
who lives in Seoul, South Korea. Divided into three parts—“The Vegetarian,” “Mongolian Mark,” and 
“Flaming Trees,” the novel narrativizes Yeong-hye’s descent into anorexia as an attempt to break off 
prescriptive societal norms. The novel begins with Yeong-hye as an ‘ideal’ homemaker. However, a 
series of violent dreams make her give up meat consumption, and eventually refrain from coitus with 
her husband, Mr. Cheong. The novel chronicles others’ attempt to force Yeong-hye into eating meat 
again, thereby, performing the normative role in a patriarchal society. However, her refusal to do so 
further leads to her anorexia, affinity with flora, and subsequent ‘madness.’ 

It is at this juncture that this paper is situated and it utilizes this idea of disgust as a cultural 
phenomenon to investigate the character Yeong-hye’s eating disorder. This paper aims to establish the 
nexus between food, culture, and disgust in the case of women. It also interrogates the cultural 
dimension of anorexia throughout the novel. It uses discourse analysis as research methodology. The 
paper aims at a close reading of The Vegetarian and situates it in the matrix of feminism and medical 
studies in contemporary times. 


Eating, Family, and Patriarchy 

Food has multiple aspects related to it—ethnicity, gender, and class. These aspects also shape our 
understanding of food and cooking since “each meal is a structured social event which structures others 
in its own image” (Douglas 69). Cooking is conventionally considered the domain of women, especially in 
the Asian context, where men are the consumers. The investigation of the gendered nature of food is 
crucial to unpack the ramifications of Yeong-hye’s eating disorder in Han Kang’s The Vegetarian, which 
primarily deals with food. The anorexia begins with her disgust towards meat-eating, eventually leading 
to her abandonment of food altogether. Her aversion towards meat commences with a series of dreams 
she experiences. One day Mr. Cheong, her husband, sees her “putting the parcels of meat into the 
rubbish bags... Beef and pork, pieces of chicken, at least 200,000 won worth of saltwater eel” (Kang 13). 
Yeong-hye’s giving up of meat seems incomprehensible to her husband, who thinks “the only 
reasonable grounds for altering one’s eating habits were the desire to lose weight... it was nothing but 
sheer obstinacy for a wife to go against her husband’s wishes as mine had done” (15). Cheong’s 
response demonstrates how Yeong-hye’s refusal to eat meat is seen as her refusal to submit to her 
husband. Not only is it a defiance of her husband but also of society, where Yeong-hye fails at 
“maintaining the edifice of home life” (Mannur 34).* Korea is a meat-eating and patriarchal society, 
where women are supposed to keep their husbands’ last names even if they divorce or remarry, and this 
highlights the patriarchal culture prevalent there (Manzano 5). As Peggy Sanday observes, meat is 
historically associated with men, and there exists a correlation between animal-based economies and 
male power (qtd. in Adams 45). Jacques Derrida also posits a link between meat and sexuality, where he 
underlines the sexual nature of meat-eating—it needs to pass through the mouth, and compares it to a 
phallus (qtd. in Kim 2). This connection becomes evident when Yeong-hye tells Cheong that he smells of 
meat and refuses to satisfy his sexual desires. By equating his smell with the smell of meat, she gives up 
on her appetite for food at the literal and sexual levels. Therefore, Yeong-hye’s refusal to eat meat is her 
refusal to be incorporated into a patriarchal society. Her refusal threatens her body and the community 
at large, where Yeong-hye poses a threat to the functioning of the patriarchal structure by making an 
unconventional choice, since food acts as a medium through which cultural identity is transmitted. The 
microcosm of home/family is disrupted and endangers the values upheld by the macrocosm, that is, the 
Korean society. In a patriarchal and hierarchical culture, the very idea of women making their own 
choices goes against behavioral and cultural expectations. Women like Yeong-hye are often viewed as 
dangerous and unstable because they transgress the norms of society. 


* Anita Mannur’s work also situates culinary narratives in the matrix of ethnicity, especially South Asian diaspora. 
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It is only through their normalization that they can be incorporated into society again. The attempt to 
‘normalize’ Yeong-hye continues at the dinner, where her family confronts her and tries to force her into 
eating meat. Family acts as one of the primary frameworks that enable the individual’s entry into 
society. It is through family and other cultural positioning that social conduct is maintained and existing 
norms reaffirmed and reinstilled. This is evident in the novel—her father first attempts to cajole Yeong- 
hye into eating meat and later resorts to the use of force. When she emphasizes her abstinence from 
meat, it results in her father striking her face. The force exerted by the father is demonstrative of the 
violence ‘deviant’ women face in a patriarchal society. He forcefully inserts meat into her mouth, 
thereby taking away her choice and making her body ‘penetrable’ (Zolkos 112). This act can also be read 
in parallel with rape, where the female body faces forceful penetration. The violence in both these acts 
stems from the operating power relations where men regulate the appetite (literal and sexual) of 
women. The forced attempt to feed Yeong-hye meat is repeated later in the text when she is forcefully 
fed at the hospital, where she is fed intravenously. Yeong-hye’s autonomy over her body is continuously 
taken away, first by her family and later by the institutions she inhabits, such as, the psychiatric hospital. 

Thereby, her body, reduced to a cultural artifact, is manipulated. Yeong-hye challenges the authority 
of the man of the house (her father), and this confrontation is violent in nature. Her anorexia begins 
with her aversion to meat and is a ‘dietary resistance’ to the carno-phallocentric Korean society (Kim 2). 
It is also a response to the violence practiced and endorsed by men in a patriarchal society. 


Eating, Violence, and Trauma 

Yeong-hye’s disgust with meat is also associated with the trauma that women face in a patriarchal 
society. Studies show that victims of childhood abuse and neglect, and sexual assault are more prone to 
eating disorders (Vanderlinden et al.; Holzer et al.). Yeong-hye, a victim of her father’s wrath, “merely 
absorb[ed] all her suffering inside her, deep into the marrow of her bones” (Kang 89). Her resistance to 
violence of any kind develops into anorexia. In an interview, Han Kang presents Yeong-hye’s character as 
someone who “rejects an omnipresent and precarious violence even at a cost to herself” (qtd. in Lee 
64). The slitting of her wrist exemplifies Yeong-hye’s attempt at releasing herself from the inherent 
violence in the act of eating. In her attempt to detangle herself from violence, she becomes an ‘other’ at 
the expense of her own death (Kristeva 3). Yeong-hye’s series of dreams symbolize her repressed 
childhood trauma induced by childhood violence. 

Her first dream haunts her with images of blood, and she is unable to escape from it; it fills her with a 
feeling of uncanny. According to Friedrich Schelling, the uncanny is a consequence of a repressed 
trauma where the subject is at once familiar yet unfamiliar with the repressed object (qtd. in Henderson 
135). The next dream has blood seeping out of Yeong-hye’s finger, and she sees the face reflected in the 
blood. The imagery of blood and violence continues throughout her series of dreams. In another dream, 
Yeong-hye realizes her “mask is coming off [and she is] coming face-to-face with the thing that has 
always been here” (Kang 22). This confrontation is her confrontation with violence and its accompanying 
trauma that she has repressed. Yeong-hye sees an affinity between herself and the animals, both victims 
of the violent nature of a culture that normalizes everyday violence. The treatment meted out to the 
dog that bit Yeong-hye resonates with the beatings her father gave her as a child. Her father killed the 
dog ruthlessly and later feasted on its meat as a blatant display of masculinity and virility. Han Kang 
portrays Yeong-hye’s father as a hyper-masculine figure who was a war veteran and the source of her 
trauma. In a society where women have no control over their bodies, anorexia presents itself as an 
opportunity to gain control over their bodies and narratives (Leder 93). Culture tutors women to be 
docile bodies, and Susan Bordo points out how women come to perceive their bodies as alien. Similarly, 
Yeong-hye uses her body as a medium to repudiate what society forces her to be and take control of her 
narrative. Her anorexia also resonates with this claim that anorexia is a feminist protest against the 
male-dominated society (Bordo 156). 
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Anorexia, as a disorder that affects the female body, needs to be read in conjunction with the 
concept of abjection since female bodies are often turned into an abject to maintain male dominance. 
An abject is something that cannot be contained within a self and needs to be discarded. Abjects, such 
as Yeong-hye, are traditionally excluded from society. 


Abjection 
Julia Kristeva has extensively studied the abject. According to her, 


The abject is not an ob-ject facing me, which | name or imagine. Nor is it an ob-jest, an otherness 
ceaselessly fleeing in a systematic quest of desire. What is abject is not my correlative, which, providing 
me with someone or something else as support, would allow me to be more or less detached and 
autonomous. The abject has only one quality of the object—that of being opposed to I... It lies outside, 
beyond the set, and does not seem to agree to the latter's rules of the game. And yet, from its place of 
banishment, the abject does not cease challenging its master. Without a sign (for him), it beseeches a 
discharge, a convulsion, a crying out. To each ego its object, to each superego its abject. (1-2) 


When food becomes abject for Yeong-hye, she is rendered into an abject herself—“It is no longer | 
who expel, ‘I’ is expelled” (4). She also becomes the object of disgust that repulses and attracts at once. 
Cheong “didn’t want to reach out to [Yeong-hye] with words” and could not “conceal a feeling of 
abhorrence” towards her (Kang 12, 24). Kang reiterates Yeong-hye's position as an object of disgust. 
Cheong experiences “an intense feeling of disgust” when he thinks of Yeong-hye. At his office dinner 
party, Yeong-hye is continuously frowned upon for her choice of giving up meat. The guests point out 
how “meat eating is a fundamental human instinct” (20). This demonstrates how ingrained meat-eating 
is in Korean culture and how going against it equates to refuting the cultural codes and destroying the 
harmony of the community. This dinner also culminates with the guests ignoring Yeong-hye and 
“want[ing] to keep a distance between us” (21). This treatment portrays how Yeong-hye is no longer a 
part of Korean society but an abject that needs to be kept at a distance to preserve the social fabric of 
society. The status of an abject further makes her vulnerable, as she becomes a victim of sexual assault 
and disgust. Yeong-hye, raped by Cheong and her brother-in-law, is a victim of exploitation by men. 
After coitus, the question that Yeong-hye asks is, “will the dreams stop now?” (68). Her query is 
indicative of her fragile mental health and vulnerability. Yeong-hye’s family disowns her because she 
violates cultural codes. She is continuously made an abject and is an object of others’ disgust, and this 
reveals more about the culture and its functioning, than about the object of disgust (Tyler 23). 

Yeong-hye’s institutionalization is a result of her nakedness rather than her deteriorating physical 
and mental health. Cheong continually refers to Yeong-hye’s deteriorating physical health. However, he 
is worried about what society would think of her and by extension, him. He comments on how “she 
grew thinner by the day” and how her “body resembled nothing so much as the skeletal frame of an 
invalid” (Kang 16, 17). When Yeong-hye slits her wrist, she is admitted to the hospital and “remove[s] 
her hospital gown and place[s] it on her knees, leaving her gaunt collarbones, emaciated breasts and 
brown nipples completely exposed” (34). Her nakedness induces her family to institutionalize her and 
also evokes disfavorable reactions from people around her. People assume Yeong-hye belongs to the 
psychiatric ward and is mentally ill. This makes her triply vulnerable: she is a woman who is not only the 
object of disgust, but also an object that lacks any sanity and needs to be taken care of in a way that 
society deems fit. The mentally ill in contemporary times are feared since they threaten the stability of 
society and are a part of the ‘waste population’ who are “included through their exclusion” (Tyler 20). 
Yeong-hye is a part of this waste population and is rendered into an abject, and she exemplifies the 
treatment meted out to deviant people. 
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Disgust, Culture, and Body 

Since gender is culturally and socially constructed, and plays a key role in the treatment of an 
individual by society, the body becomes a site through which society decides gender. Therefore, Yeong- 
hye exhibits disgust towards her own body. This is illustrated by her aspiration to become a plant, which 
is propelled by a culture of violence where women tend to be victims. Han Kang finds violence in “eating 
meat, cooking meat... a violence that has been normalized” (qtd. in Lee 64). It is this violence that makes 
Yeong-hye want to repudiate her animal origins and attain a vegetal state. Food is associated with 
violence, and making food has been perceived to be analogous to warlike customs (Adams 48). 

Yeong-hye’s disgust with the human body is a result of her disgust with a culture that normalizes 
violence against women and animals. Her anorexia is a result of her desire to become plant-like, and her 
aversion to meat-eating gradually transforms into an aversion towards food. Yeong-hye lets her brother- 
in-law paint flowers over her body so she can be like a flower. She remarks how the painting keeps her 
dreams at bay and prevents the congested feeling in her chest. Yeong-hye’s affinity for sunlight is made 
clear throughout the novel and resonates with the need for sunlight for plants. Her desire to escape the 
animal world is congruent with the development of her anorexia. After her diagnosis, she tells In-hye, 
her sister, that she is “not an animal anymore... All [she] need[s] is sunlight” (Kang 87). Yeong-hye’s 
disgust towards the human body culminates in anorexia and schizophrenia. The doctors fail to recognize 
that the reason behind Yeong-hye’s paranoia could be “perceived contamination,” where a person feels 
contaminated viz-a-viz some contact with an object that is contaminated (Powell et al. 134). 

Han Kang emphasizes the resemblance between Yeong-hye and plants in the text. Yeong-hye’s 
Mongolian mark is “more vegetal than sexual” (Kang 51). Her renunciation of the life represented by her 
body is also made clear by Han Kang. In-hye’s dream about Yeong-hye also portrays her as a tree. This 
series of events is indicative of the other characters’ appraisal of Yeong-hye as a plant rather than a 
human. Her anorexia is a consequence of her disgust towards the human body, which is capable of 
inflicting violence without realizing it.? Yeong-hye’s disgust towards her body and her subsequent lapse 
into anorexia frees her from the shackles of the society that seeks to dictate women and their lives. In- 
hye realizes that Yeong-hye has moved beyond societal restraints through her anorexia and sacrifice of 
the human body. However, she remains a “prisoner” in the patriarchal culture and continues to suffer. 
In-hye’s realization reflects the South Korean culture, where women are never pure since their 
experience is influenced by the patriarchal symbolic order (Kim 4). The novel ends with Yeong-hye being 
shifted to a general hospital, and In-hye’s revelation that she has dreams too and her son, Ji-woo, is the 
only reason she does not give in to her dreams. She also marks the importance of waking up from 
dreams in order to continue living in society. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, Yeong-hye’s sufferings are a product of South Korean culture that is at play. She 
exemplifies the experiences of women in a society where they are required to uphold cultural norms. 
Yeong-hye’s anorexia is a consequence of the hierarchical nature of society that expects women to 
submit to men who exercise violence. The violence is ingrained and repressed as trauma and finds its 
manifestation in the form of a series of dreams. The culture works to produce disgust towards meat- 
eating in Yeong-hye. Although the dominant culture supports meat-eating, she refrains from 
participating in it and hence is pushed out of society and no longer regarded as a member of society. 


3 Anorexia is a form of violence against the body. Yeong-hye unintentionally unleashes this violence onto herself 
due to societal norms. 
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Yeong-hye’s transgression sets her apart from the other women in the novel, and her disgust 
towards meat metamorphosis into disgust towards food. This transgression is demonstrative of the role 
that culture plays in eating disorders. Medicine relies heavily on bodily symptoms and either does not 
understand or refuses to acknowledge the role of culture in diseases and self-harming actions, especially 
for women. The failure of the doctors at the hospital to recognize Yeong-hye's anorexia as a result of the 
South Korean culture is demonstrative of this refusal to acknowledge the role of cultures in diseases and 
disorders where violence is carried out against the self, signifying society’s omission of the deviant 
population that can threaten the existing power structure. Anorexia is often interpreted as a disease 
where women renounce their femininity and the accompanying gender expectations. However, Yeong- 
hye’s anorexia shows the intersection between a culture that propagates violence through patriarchy, 
and meat-eating. Yeong-hye is at the periphery of society and elicits reactions of disgust from the other 
functioning members of the community and is ostracized. This reaction highlights that disgust is a social 
construct with those in power defining ‘normal.’ The Vegetarian brings attention to the working of a 
culture that suppresses women and subjects them to violence. The trauma experienced by women in 
everyday life has lingering effects that are put forth by Han Kang. The Vegetarian also shows the 
importance of meat-eating in South Korean society and how vegetarianism is ‘unnatural.’ Through the 
portrayal of Yeong-hye’s character, Kang integrates Korean culture into twenty-first-century South 
Korean fiction. The Vegetarian interrogates the construction of disgust in a given culture and its effects 
on eating disorders in women. 
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